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THE HELVETIAN CAMPAIGN. 1 WAS CAESAR WISE 

OR WILFUL? 

AN EXAMINATION OF THE HYPOTHESIS OF FERRERO 

PART I 



By Alvah Talbot Otis 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima, New York 



I. THE PROBLEM 

Did Caesar go to Gaul as governor with ambition or patriotism 
uppermost ? Did he act wisely in assailing the Helvetians, or was 
he wilfully grasping at the first opportunity for military achieve- 
ment, without regard for the interests of the republic? People 
have for a long time set forth general and unsubstantiated opinions 
on both sides of this question. But the Italian historian Ferrero* 
has more carefully undertaken to prove recently by analysis of the 
original sources that, in attacking the Helvetians, Caesar made an 
enormous blunder, and that he later tried to cover this blunder by a 
misleading statement of the situation in the first book of his De 
hello Gallico. 

Ferrero's hypothesis may be summarized thus: 

i. Caesar wrote his Commentaries in such a prejudiced spirit 
that they cannot be relied upon, even for the broadest outline of 
events. They are purposely dishonest. 

2. This dishonesty was called for to hide from the Romans the 
egregious blunder which Caesar had made in attacking the Helve- 
tians. He went to Gaul so ignorant of the situation and so blinded 
by ambition that he fought the very people who should have 
become his allies. 

3. This is true because the Helvetians were undertaking, not a 
migration only, but a military expedition as the invited allies of the 

1 Read at the annual conference of the New York State Classical Teachers, at 
Syracuse, December 30, 1913. 

2 Ferrero, The Greatness and Decline of Rome, II, 1-31, 376-93. 
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Gauls against the Germans. Obviously, then, Rome, Gaul, and 
Helvetia should have joined to expel Ariovistus. 

The writer's purpose is not so much to combat Ferrero as it is to 
lay open to teachers of Caesar the interesting and fruitful field of 
discussion involved in a consideration of these topics. But any 
orderly development of the subject must begin where Ferrero's 
hypothesis does — with the trustworthiness of the Commentaries. 

II. THE HONESTY OF THE "COMMENTARIES" 1 

Ferrero, professing to believe Caesar was trying to hide a 
blunder, declares his account of the Helvetian campaign dishonest; 
and thereupon supports his case by a somewhat altered account of 
the war, built largely from his own surmises. It seemed to the 
writer, in seeking the truth upon this subject, that contemporary 
opinion would be at least as reliable as Ferrero's assumptions. A 
careful search of primary sources shows me several instances 2 in 
which the literary merit of Caesar's writings is highly commended, 
but in none of these cases — so opportune for such a remark — is there 
the slightest hint of his dishonesty as a historian. In Sallust's 
careful character sketch of Caesar and Cato, moreover, although 
Cato's renown for honesty might well evoke a comparison in this 
respect, we find no mention of it. 3 Only in one instance has any 
contemporary authority questioned the trustworthiness of Caesar's 
account. Suetonius (chap. 56) says: "Asinius Pollio .... insin- 
uates that Caesar has not given a very faithful account of his own 
acts, either by design or through defect of memory, expressing at 
the same time an opinion that Caesar intended a new and more 
correct edition." The last clause shows that even Pollio did not 
imply the dishonesty which Ferrero urges, but simply inaccuracies 

1 1 am not unaware that T. Rice Holmes {Conquest of Gaul, pp. 211-56) has 
treated this topic at length (as he has indeed the whole hypothesis of Ferrero — ibid., 
pp. 217-24, and Classical Quarterly, III, 203; IV, 239), but my discussion was pre- 
pared independently, and follows, as I am glad to see on reading Holmes, quite another 
path to the same conclusions. 

2 Among many such passages — and I carefully omit the numerous references 
which might be mentioned to Cicero, lest he be biased — are Suetonius Julius Caesar 
55; Quintilian x. 1. 114; Tacitus De oratoribus xxi. 25; and Plutarch Julius Caesar 3. 

> Sallust Catilina 54. 
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which were to be corrected. Hirtius, moreover, definitely states of 
the Commentaries: "These were written lest the knowledge of such 
momentous affairs be lacking for historians." 1 

To offset the single passage from Pollio we are overwhelmed by 
the mass of evidence opposing the thought of dishonesty. In the 
first place, it was not in harmony with Caesar's character to deceive. 
He was marked throughout his life by a frankness that approached 
temerity. In his refusal to divorce the wife of his youth,* in the 
open honors paid to Marius at his aunt's funeral, 3 and in his unblush- 
ing defiance of Bibulus and the constitution during his consulship, 4 
he had shown throughout his career a willingness to stand for his 
convictions, although they were unpopular, unprofitable, or even 
illegal. It is inconceivable that such a man should take refuge in 
deceit with reference to a minor campaign that had occurred six or 
eight years in the past, 5 when he stood justified in the eyes of the 
Roman world through the conquest of all Gaul and the subjugation 
of lands that had lain altogether beyond the horizon of his country's 
dreams. 

Labienus, moreover, who had acted as his legatus in this very 
campaign, was about to become a deserter and the chief enemy of 
his master-at-arms. Had Caesar attempted to deceive Rome, 
Labienus would have laid bare the fraud. Yet, this was not done. 
Surely Caesar had enough enemies who would have rejoiced at such 
material for a political onset. It is surprising to find Ferrero so 
outspoken upon a topic on which antiquity is so reticent. 

Ferrero's method of assailing Caesar's veracity is to pick flaws 
in the narrative at various points. He gives most emphasis and 
makes his most plausible argument with reference to the final battle 
near Bibracte, 6 trying to show that here Caesar, though claiming a 
victory, was really defeated. Let us investigate his logic. He 

1 Hirtius, preface to Book viii of the Commentaries. 

2 Suetonius, op. cit., chap. 1. 
J Plutarch, op. cit., chap. 5. 

* Suetonius, op. cit., chap. 20. 

s I assume, without rehearsing the evidence, that Holmes (pp. 202-9) is as correct 
as one can be in concluding that the Commentaries were written on one occasion and 
probably in the winter of 50-51 b.c. 

'Ferrero, op. cit., pp. 15-18. 
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bases this contention on Caesar's own statements, that he had to 
delay three days to dress wounds and bury the dead, that practically 
no Swiss were captured, and that 130,000 of the enemy got away 
without pursuit. 1 But the honesty of the account is demonstrated 
by the very fact that Caesar makes this frank statement. He did 
not pursue the Helvetians because he had no trustworthy cavalry 
to pursue with (and only 4,000 altogether). 3 He knew the Helve- 
tians would have to stop out of need for food; and the fact that the 
Lingones obeyed him and refused the Helvetians aid is in itself 
proof of the reality of his victory. Surely the Helvetians would not 
almost immediately have sued for peace if they had not been in 
pretty hard straits. Ferrero, in trying to explain this, makes a 
most peculiar statement: 3 "Thus the Helvetii had fully attained 

their object Tired out by their long march, and perhaps 

somewhat bewildered by what had taken place, they had suddenly 
conceived a fear lest Rome should make them pay dear for their 
victory. They determined to make peace." 

Now really, what can this mean? What object was so fully 
attained when Caesar shipped them back to Helvetia and their 
burned buildings? They had carried out no alliance against 
Ariovistus. They had not enlarged their boundaries. It is very 
hard to understand what they had done. But a few pages later 4 
Ferrero himself admits that this was a real victory, and not some 
mysterious compromise, for he says: "The Helvetian War had done 
more to increase Roman prestige in Gaul than a generation of nego- 
tiations and senatorial debates." 

Not only does Ferrero's attack appear inconclusive in itself, but 
it is controverted by much positive evidence to the contrary. We 
conclude our study of the credibility of Caesar's narrative by one 
piece of such evidence. If Caesar was deceptive in a matter for 
which his contemporaries nowhere criticize him, surely we shall 
find him attempting some effort to defend himself in the one 

« De hello Gallico i. 26: "Ex eo proelio circiter hominum milia cxxx superfuerunt, 
eaque tota nocte continenter ierunt; nullam partem noctis itinere intermisso in fines 
Lingonum die quarto pervenerunt, cum et propter vulnera militum et propter sepul- 
turam occisorum nostri triduum morati eos sequi non potuissent." 

' Ibid. i. 15. 2. 

Ferrero, op. tit., p. 17. 4 Ibid., p. 23. 
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important matter for which he was severely rebuked. There is no 
doubt that the charge of cruelty against him was known to him 
when he wrote the Commentaries. Cato had launched it in the open 
senate. He declared that the general who had practically extermi- 
nated 430,000 Germans ought himself to be handed over to them 
as reparation for the crime. 1 Did Caesar use the Commentaries to 
defend himself ? Quite the contrary. His own book is his greatest 
accuser, as the following passages will show: 

Circiter hominum milia vi eius pagi qui Verbigenus appellator .... 
prima nocte e castris Helvetiis egressi ad Rhenum finesque Germanorum 
contenderunt Reductos in hostium numero habuit [B.G. i. 27]. 

Itaque omni senatu necato reliquos sub corona vendidit [iii. 16]. 

.... abiectis armis .... pars ibi . . . . a militibus, pars iam egressa 
portis ab equitibus est interfecta, nee fuit quisquam qui praedae studeret. 
.... Non aetate confectis, non mulieribus, non infantibus pepercerunt. 
Denique ex omni numero, qui fuit circiter milium xl, vis Dccc incolumes ad 
Vercingetorigem pervenerunt. [The Capture of Avaricum, B.G. vii. 28.] 

Magnus numerus capitur atque interficitur [vii. 88]. 

We see, therefore, that even where criticized by his contem- 
poraries, Caesar made no attempt at concealment. It is safe, in the 
light of this fact, to conclude that his account of the Helvetian 
campaign is also honest and straightforward. We can treat it as a 
reliable authority in our investigation of the main question: Was 
Caesar's attack upon the Helvetians a blunder ? Was he wise or 
wilful ? We shall try to disprove Ferrero's contention by showing 
(1) that Caesar was familiar with circumstances in Gaul; (2) that 
there was no alliance between the Helvetians and the other Gauls, 
and (3) that an alliance of Rome with the Helvetians was 
impracticable. 

m. caesar's knowledge of the gallic situation 

Ferrero makes several very remarkable assumptions about 
Caesar's ignorance of the situation he was facing. He says: 3 

He had little chance of preparing for his new duties. During his consul- 
ship .... he had no time to inform himself about Gaul. He had neither 
read books of travel nor consulted the merchants and politicians who were in 

1 Plutarch Cato 51; Caesar 22; Suetonius Julius Caesar 24. 
3 Ferrero, op. cit., p. 1. 
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relations with the hinterland through the Narbonese province. Thus he went 
out to his duties without any definite policy and with the meagerest knowledge 
of the country and its inhabitants. 

How does Ferrero know that Caesar had no time, that he read 
no books, that he consulted no merchants ? This is pure assertion, 
without a reasonable presumption behind it. The only proof 
offered is a footnote, stating that Caesar himself admits his igno- 
rance by having to learn of the situation in Gaul after his arrival 
on the spot. 1 But not one of the references given is taken from 
the first book, concerning the campaigns about which Ferrero 
is arguing. Two refer to Belgium, one to Illyricum, and one to 
Britain, not one connected in the slightest degree with the Helve- 
tian campaign of 58 B.C. All else is mere statement. 

Now, quite in contradiction to this idea, the facts show that not 
only was Caesar familiar with the general situation in Gaul, but 
probably no proconsul ever went to a province with more thorough 
knowledge of the people and the circumstances involved. The 
Gallic problem had been a subject of long and careful study on the 
part of all public men in Rome. It was not a new topic suddenly 
thrust upon an unsuspecting consul. Since the sack of the city by 
the Gauls in 390 B.C., a quiet but progressive apprehension had been 
invading the minds of the Romans. In 295 the Gauls had aided 
the Samnites and later the Etruscans. The Semones and Boii had 
been ejected from Italy only by a hard struggle in 282. In 225-223, 
the Romans, on reaching the Po, had to wrest every inch of the land 
by force from Gallic tribes. 2 The dread of the Gauls had not been 
allayed by the alliance of some of their tribes with Hannibal when 
he invaded the peninsula. 3 

That these early struggles were not easily forgotten is evident 
in the fact that Roman citizenship, denied the Transpadanes during 
the conflict of 218-196, was still stubbornly withheld until 49 B.C. 
From 123, when the Haeduans were made "friends and allies," the 
contact with Gaul is unceasing. In 121 the Romans defeated the 
Allobroges and the Arverni. This was followed by the memorable 

'The passages referred to by Ferrero are: B.G. ii. 4- i; »• 15- 3'. "»• 7- x; »v. 
20. 4. 

' Polybius ii. 18-23, 28. 3 Appian vii. 5. 
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campaign of Caius Pomptinus, of which more must be said later. 
For years the struggle had been going on to maintain communica- 
tion with Spain. There had been ever-recurring negotiations with 
Marseilles. The alliance with the Massiliots against the Gauls to 
the north, the campaigns of Flaccus in 125 and of Sextius and 
Fabius Maximus, the building of the Domitian Road, the founding 
of Narbo and the establishing of the Narbonese province — all these 
things, and the growth of Roman interests in the province, are well 
known to students of history. These interests were so widespread 
and so important as to preclude any possibility of ignorance of 
Gallic affairs among educated Romans. Cicero in his speech on 
behalf of Marcus Fonteius 1 says: "Gaul is overrun with business 
men, full of Roman citizens. No Gaul does any business without 
their aid. Money does not circulate in Gaul except by the trans- 
actions of Romans." The case itself was over a ranch-partnership 
dispute. The extent of information about Gaul shown by Cicero 
in this speech, and in his earlier oration for Quinctius (81 B.C.), and 
the still greater knowledge which he takes for granted in the minds 
of his hearers, are evidence of the familiarity of Romans with 
Gallic affairs. 

Other evidence of contact with Gaul is discovered when we 
observe that Catamantoloedis, the Sequanian, 2 the uncle of Piso the 
Aquitanian, 3 and Ollovico, king of the Nitiobroges, 4 in the Garumna 
Valley, had all been called "friend" by the Roman senate years 
before Caesar's consulship. Then came the critical struggle with 
the Cimbri and Teutones which culminated in the great victories of 
Marius and Catulus in 102 and 101 B.C. 

Caesar, moreover, was brought intimately in touch with these 
things. It is not to be forgotten that Marius was Caesar's uncle. 
Surely if the boy Julius read or heard any military adventures at 
all, it was those of his uncle's army. Surely if his boyish imagina- 
tion pictured tales of fancy, his fairyland must have been in the 
unknown forests whence the wonderful Teutones had emerged. 
Surely if adolescent curiosity sought out information about any 
strange land or people, it was of the mysterious folk beyond the Alps 

1 Pro Ponteio 11. » B.G. iv. 1 2. 

'B.G. i. 3. <£.G. vii. 31. 
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that the youth dreamed. Another uncle, Marcus Aurelius Cotta 
(consul 74), had been proconsul in Gaul and had died there. 1 As 
quaestor Caesar himself had served in Spain (67 B.C.), had tarried 
to visit the farther province on his return, and in Cisalpine Gaul, 
where the veterans of Marius had largely been settled, he made a 
considerable visit, in open eagerness to learn of the Gallic situation. 
It is even thought 2 that he then promised the Transpadanes the full 
citizenship which he secured for them in 49. So long was his stay 
and such confidence did he arouse in his ability to deal intelligently 
with the people of Gaul, that when in 58 he faced the Helvetian 
hosts with insufficient forces, he was able to go to Cisalpine Gaul 
and, without authorization from Rome, raise two legions at once 
through his personal influence with the people. 3 This would have 
been impossible had Caesar been unable to convince the settlers of 
his command of the situation and of the danger to the Po Valley. 
So history had not only made Gaul a subject of study for Rome, 
but it had had a particular influence on the Roman who was to 
become its governor. 

As we come nearer to Caesar's consulship, Gaul becomes of 
renewed interest to Roman men of affairs. Since 72 B.C. Ariovistus 
had been on the march. 4 It is not to be supposed that the news of 
his movements had failed to incite all thinking Romans, as it came 
item by item from the traders in the Rhone Valley, to a more earnest 
study of the affairs in the north. He had come first as the ally of 
the Sequani against the Haedui; 5 but now loomed up as the enemy 
of all Gaul and as an impending threat to Italy herself. Certainly 
in view of these facts, Ferrero is mistaken when he says: 6 " We know 
for certain that it was only in the course of the year 61 ... . that 
the Roman senate began to take an interest in Gaul." 

But beginning with 61, not a waif in the Forum could have been 
wholly uninformed about Gaul. Probably it was early in that year 

1 Sihler, Annals of Caesar, p. 42. 

1 Suetonius Julius Caesar 8. 

s "Ipse in Italiam contendit duasque ibi legiones conscribit." — B.G. i. 10. 3. 

* "Germani .... qui inter annos xiv tectum non subissent." — B.G. i. 31. 7. 

sS.G. i. 31. 

6 Ferrero, op. cit., p. 376. 
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that Ariovistus severely defeated the united Haedui and Sequani 1 
at Magetobriga. Certainly it was then that the powerful Haedui 
sent their Druid and statesman, Diviciacus, posthaste to Rome for 
aid. 2 The senate, possibly as a result of this very visit, decreed 
that the governor of the province should take every precaution to 
guard the interests of the Haeduans. 3 Then followed the impres- 
sive war scare of 60 when Cicero wrote to Atticus on March 15: 4 

Atque in re publica nunc quidem maxime Gallia belli versantur metus. 
Nam Aedui, fratres nostri, pugnam nuper malam pugnarunt et Helvetii sine 
dubio sunt in armis excursionesque in provinciam faciunt. Senatus decrevit 
ut consules 5 duas Gallias sortirentur, dilectus haberetur, vacationes ne valerent, 
legati cum auctoritate mitterehtur qui adirent Galliae civitates darentque 
operam ne eae se cum Helvetiis coniungerent. 

Cicero's letter of June, 60 {Ad Att. ii. 1), "In Gallia speramus 
esse otium," shows that this was no mere rumor. 

It was while these things were occurring that Caesar returned 
from his propraetorship in Spain, doubtless by way of Marseilles, 
where he must have heard all this news. Then followed his election 
to the consulship. So great was the crisis that an effort was made 
to hold back the Germans, who were threatening in the north, by 
diplomacy, in order to concentrate all force against the Helvetians. 
Ariovistus must be dallied with. He was nominated "king and 
friend." 6 But probably all Romans knew it was mere temporizing. 
We are scarcely to believe that a man of Caesar's energetic and 
observant disposition could live amid such circumstances as these 

1 Holmes, op. cit,, p. 554. 

2 Cicero On Divination i. 41. 90: "For the Druids in Gaul are diviners, among 

whom I myself have been acquainted with Diviciacus, the Haeduan " And in 

B.G. i. 31. 9 Diviciacus says: " Se ex civitate profugisse et Romam ad senatum venisse 
auxilium postulatum." 

'"Quoniam M. Messala M. Pisone consulibus senatus censuisset uti quicumque 
Galliam provinciam obtineret, quod commodo rei publicae facere posset, Haeduos 
ceterosque amicos populi Romani defenderet." — B.G. i. 35. 2. 

4 Ad Atticum i. 19. 2. 

s Probably should be "consulares," for Cicero drew. 

6 "Cum in consulatu suo rex atque amicus a senatu appellatus esset " — 

B.G. i. 35. i. Caesar does not hesitate to imply that he secured this vote of the senate 
"adfectus suo .... beneficio." Why? Because all knew it had been done simply 
to avoid a crisis. 
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without becoming thoroughly conversant with them. He was not 
so far deceived, with reference to Ariovistus, as to look forward to 
any real and permanent alliance with so dangerous a foe. 1 

Still less is it to be thought that, being appointed to Gaul by the 
senate in February, 5a 2 (some thirteen months before his Helvetian 
campaign) , such a man as he could let the demands of his present 
political position distract him from the all-important duty of self- 
education concerning his province, for which he had received a 
five-year command. Least of all is such an idea consistent with 
Ferrero's belief in the selfish character of Caesar's policy. An 
interesting proof that Caesar's attention was already directed to 
the wished-for province lies in his offer to Cicero, made as early as 
May, 59, of the position of legate. 3 The only reasonable inference 
from the facts as we know them is to assume that from the traders, 
from friendly chiefs like Diviciacus, from the legion patrolling the 
Allobroges, from his predecessors in Gaul, and in fact from all 
sources at the command of a consul, he used every power to gain 
such facts as would best fit him to meet the opportunities of his 
work. 

1 Sihler, op. tit., p. 90. This is far more consistent with an ambitious Caesar, than 
to assume (as Ferrero does) that this alliance was a blunder, which was not discovered 
to be such until after the Helvetian War. 

2 Ferrero, op. cit., p. 1; also Fowler, Julius Caesar, pp. 119-21. 

* Sihler, op. cit., p. 86; also Cicero De provinciis consularibus xvii. 41. For the 
date, see Ad Att. ii. 18, written probably in June, 60. 

[To be continued] 



